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BURNSIDE'S CONTROVERSIES WITH LINCOLN. 



i. 

Evert step in the compilation of the War Eecords reveals 
material which throws new light on controverted points. I sub- 
join the correspondence between General Burnside and President 
Lincoln after the battle of Fredericksburgh, in which the General 
offered his resignation, and also recommended the removal of 
Secretary Stanton and General Halleck. The heated controversy 
which arose over this action will be remembered by every one con- 
versant with the history of the Army of the Potomac. It did not, 
however, bring to light the important correspondence now pre- 
sented, nor even. establish its existence. 

A brief recapitulation of the former discussion is necessary to 
a proper understanding of the new dispatches, and, at the same 
time, it will greatly increase their interest. Soon after the fail- 
ure of General Burnside's attack on Fredericksburgh he visited 
Washington, and had a long conference with President Lincoln in 
regard to a second crossing of the Rappahannock, which he had 
planned and desired to execute. On the return of General Burn- 
side to his army, he said, to several corps commanders, that, 
while in "Washington, he had verbally tendered his resignation to 
President Lincoln, and had also recommended the removal of 
Secretary Stanton and General Halleck, on the ground that they 
had lost the confidence of the army, and the country ; that he had 
subsequently reduced these recommendations to writing and read 
them to the President, in the presence of the Secretary of War and 
the General-in-Chief. This action of General Burnside first came 
before the public in definite shape after the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War on the failure at Fredericks- 
burgh. This report thus arraigned General W. B. Franklin : 
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" The testimony of all the witnesses before your committee proves most con- 
clusively that had the attack been made upon the left with all the force that Gen- 
eral Franklin could have used for that purpose, the plan of General Burnside 
would have been completely successful, and our army would have achieved a 
most brilliant victory." 

General Franklin, 'who in the meantime had been relieved from 
command, published, under date of York, Pa., April 25, 1863, a 
most conclusive answer to this charge, and incidentally repeated 
the statement of General Burnside, made upon his return from 
the conference with Mr. Lincoln, to which reference has been 
made above. On this point General Franklin wrote : 

" and it is equally true, though not so publicly known, that * * * 

General Burnside made quite as formal and earnest a request to the President to 
remove the Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief from the positions sever- 
ally occupied by them, as be did to dismiss certain of his officers in the Army of 
the Potomac." 

This declaration led to a long correspondence between General 
Halleck and General Franklin. It was initiated by General 
Halleck, asking General Franklin on what authority he made 
the above statement. General Franklin, in 1866, added this 
correspondence to a second edition of his pamphlet. From this 
publication it appeared that, in the course of a long letter, he had 
thus presented the case to General Halleck: 

" The facts are these : General Burnside was in Washington on or about 
January 1st last. He returned to camp, and soon after his return informed me, I 
think in the presence of General Smith, and perhaps others, that he had seen the 
President, and had verbally recommended to him the acceptance of his resignation, 
and the removal of the Secretary of War and yourself. The President, however, 
refused to entertain the suggestion, and the next interview that General Burnside 
had with him was in the presence of the Secretary of War and yourself. Between 
the first and second interviews he had reduced to writing the proposition which 
he had made in the first interview, and read to the President a letter to him, in 
which he tendered his own resignation, and proposed the vacation of the Secretary 
of War's and your positions, for the reason that ai* Vee of you had lost the con- 
fidence of the people. This is the substance of the sw.y as I heard it from him 
just after his return to camp." 

To thia General Halleck replied at length, and upon the first 
point presented above he wrote : 

"Immediately on receiving your pamphlet I addressed a note to General 
Burnside, calling his attention to what you had stated in regard to his having 
formally and earnestly requested my removal, and, as he has not denied its 
correctness, I presume he admits it. 

" There is one singular statement in your letter, in regard to the embodying of 
VOL. CXLIV. — SO. 362. 7 
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General Burnside's recommendation for our removal in his letter of resignation, 
and reading it to the President in the presence of the Secretary and myself. 
There is not a word of truth in this, so far as I am concerned. The only letter of 
resignation of General Burnside which I ever saw or heard of made no allusion to 
either of us." 

At a later date General Halleck repeated the above statement, 
and added : 

"What General Burnside may have said to the President or Secretary of 
War about me, in my absence, I, of course, do not know ; but I have assurances 
that he never suggested my removal to either." 

Later still, in 1866, when General Franklin notified General 
Halleck of his intention to publish the correspondence between 
them, the latter wrote : 

"Both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton assured me at the time that General 
Burnside never made to them, or in their presence, the statement alluded to in 
your pamphlet, but that, on the contrary, he had always expressed full confidence 
in, and warm regard for, both the Secretary and myself." 

Such are the points of the former correspondence that are 
necessary to the full understanding of that to follow. 

The compilation of the War Eecords has disclosed what, accord- 
ing to General Burnside, did take place at his conference with 
President Lincoln. These new letters also show that General 
Halleck asked to be relieved from his position as General-in-Chief, 
and set forth, in an interesting form, General Burnside's decided 
purpose to cross the Eappahannock for a second attack, and the 
unanimous opposition of his corps commanders to the movement. 



Executive Mansion-, 
Washington, January 1, 1863. 
Majob-Genebal Halleck : 

My dear Sib : General Burnside wishes to cross the Rappahannock with his 
army, but his grand division commanders all oppose the movement. If, in such a 
difficulty as this, you do not help, you fail me precisely in the point for which I 
sought your assistance. You know what General Burnside's plan is, and it is my 
wish that you go with him to the ground, examine it as far as practicable, confer 
with the officers, getting their judgment and ascertaining their temper ; in a word, 
gather all the elements for forming a judgment of your own, and then tell Gen- 
eral Burnside that you do approve or that you do not approve his plan. Your 
military skill is useless to me if you will not do this. 

Yours, very truly, A. Lincoln. 

January 1, 1863. 
Withdrawn, because considered harsh by General Halleck. 

A. Lincoln. 
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II. 

Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, January 1, 1863. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. : 

Sir : Prom my recent interview with the President and yourself, and from the 
President's letter of this morning, which you delivered to me at your reception, I 
am led to believe that there is a very important difference of opinion in regard 
to my relations toward generals commanding armies in the field, and that I cannot 
perform the duties of my present office satisfactorily at the same time to the 
President and to myself. I therefore respectfully request that I may be relieved 
from further duties as General-in-Chief .* 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, H. W. Halleck. 

III. 

Washington, D. C, January 1, 1863. 
His Excellency the President of the United States : 

Since leaving you this morning I have determined that it is my duty to place 
■on paper the remarks which I made to you, in order that you may use them or 
not, as you see proper. 

I am in command, as you know, of nearly 300,000 men, 130,000 of whom are 
in the immediate presence of the enemy, and I cannot conscientiously retain the 
command without making an unreserved statement of my views. 

The Secretary of War has not the confidence of the officers and soldiers, and I 
feel sure that he has not the confidence of the country. In regard to the latter 
statement, you are probably better informed than I am. The same opinion ap- 
plies with equal force in regard to General Halleck. It seems to be the universal 
opinion that the movements of the army have not been planned with a view to 
co operation and mutual assistance. 

I have attempted a movement upon the enemy in which I have been repulsed, 
and I am convinced, after mature deliberation, that the army ought to make 
another movement in the same direction, not necessarily at the same points on the 
river; but I am not sustained in this by a single grand division commander in my 
command. My reasons for having issued the order for making this second move- 
ment I have already given you in full, and I can see no reason for changing my 
views. Doubtless this difference of opinion between my general officers and 
myself results from a lack of confidence in me. In this case it is highly necessary 
that this army should be commanded by some other officer, to whom I will most 
cheerfully give way. 

Will you allow me, Mr. President, to say that it is of the utmost importance 
that you be surrounded and supported by men who have the confidence of the 
people and of the army, and who will at all times give you definite and honest 
opinions in relation to their separate departments, and at the same time give you 
positive and unswerving support in your public policy, taking at all times their 
full share of the responsibility for that policy ? In no positions held by gentle- 
men near you are these conditions more requisite than those of the Secretary of 
War and General-in-Chief and the commanders of your armies. In the struggle 
now going on, in which the very existence of our Government is at stake, the in- 

* Note. — As duplicates are found among General Halleck's papers, and no copy is 
found in the War Department's flies, it Is presumed that this application was withdrawn 
upon withdrawal of the President's letter. 
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terests of no one man are worth the value of a grain of sand, and no one should bo 
allowed to stand in the way of accomplishing the greatest amount of public good . 

It is my belief that I ought to retire to private life. I hope you will not 
understand this to savor of anything like dictation. My only desire is to promote 
the public good. No man is an accurate judge of the confidence in which he is 
held by the public, and the people around him, and the confidence in my manage- 
ment may be entirely destroyed, in which case it would be a great wrong for me 
to retain this command for a single day ; and, as I before said, I will most cheer- 
fully give place to any other officer. * 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. E. Burnside, 
Major-General Commanding Army of Potomac, 

IV. 

Headqtjabteks Army of the Potomac, 
January 5, 1863. 
His Excellency the President of the United States : 

Since my return to the army I have become more than ever convinced that 
the general officers of this command are almost unanimously opposed to another 
crossing of the river, but I am still of the opinion that the crossing should be at- 
tempted, and I have accordingly issued orders to the engineers and artillery to 
prepare for it. There is much hazard in it, as there always is in the majority of 
military movements, and I cannot begin the movement without giving you notice 
of it, particularly as I know so little of the effect that it may have upon other 
movements of distant armies. 

The influence of your telegram the other day is still upon me, and has impressed 
me with the idea that there are many parts of the problem which influence you 
that are not known to me. 

In order to relieve you from all embarrassment in my case, I inclose with 
this my resignation of my commission as Major-General of Volunteers, which you 
can have accepted, if my movement is not in accordance with the views of your- 
self and your military advisers. 

I have taken the liberty to write to you personally upon this subject, because 
it was necessary, as I learn from General Halleck, for you to approve of my gen- 
eral plan, written at Warrenton, before I should commence the movement, and I 
think it quite as necessary that you should know of the important movement I am 
about to make, particularly as it will have to be made in opposition to the views of 
nearly all my general officers, and after the receipt of a dispatch from you, in- 
forming me of the opinion of some of them who had visited you. 

[In conversation with you on New Year's morning, I was led to express some 
opinions which I afterward felt it my duty to place on paper, and to express them 
verbally to the gentlemen of whom we were speaking, which I did in your 
presence after handing you the letter. You were not disposed then, as I saw, to 
retain the letter, and I took it back, but I now return it to you for record, if you 
wish it.]+ 

I beg leave to say that my resignation is not sent in any spirit of insubordi- 

* Note.— This letter is from General Burnsida's copy; it does not appear among 
Mr. Lincoln's papers. 

t Not*.— The paragraph in brackets Is in General Burnside's copy of this letter, 
but is not in that received by the President. Mr. Lincoln noted upon his copy that the 
letter had been answered by his indorsement upon General Halleck's letter of January 7. 
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nation ; but, as I before said, simply to relieve you from any embarrassment in 
changing commanders, where lack of confidence may have rendered it necessary. 
The bearer of this will bring me any answer, or I should be glad to hear from 
you by telegraph in cipher. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. E. Burnside, 
Major-General Commanding Army of the Potomac. 



Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 
January 5, 1863. 
Maj.-Gen. H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief, Washington, D. C. : 

General : I have decided to move the army across the river again, and have 
accordingly given the directions to the engineers and artillery to make the neces- 
sary preparations to effect the crossing. 

Since I last saw you it has become more apparent that the movement must be 
made almost entirely upon my own responsibility, so far as this army is concerned, 
and I do not ask you to assume any responsibility in reference to the mode or 
place of crossing; but it seems to me that, in making so hazardous a movement, 
I should receive some general directions from you as to the advisability of crossing 
at some point, as you are necessarily well informed of the effect at this time upon 
other parts of the army of a success or a repulse. You will readily see that the 
responsibility of crossing without the knowledge of this effect, and against the 
opinion of nearly all the general officers, involves a greater responsibility than any 
officer, situated as I am, ought to incur. 

In view of the President's telegram to me the other day, and with its influ- 
ence still upon me, I have written to him on this subject, and inclosed to him my 
resignation, directed to the AdjutantGeneral, to be accepted in case it is not 
deemed advisable for me to cross the river! 

I send this resignation because I have no other plan of campaigu for this win- 
ter, and I am not disposed to go into winter quarters. 

It may be well to add that recent information goes to show that the enemy's 
force has not been diminished in our front to any great extent. 

The bearer of this will bring me any answer, or I shall be glad to hear from 
you in cipher. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. E. Burnside, 
Major-General Commanding Army of the Potomac. 

VI. 

Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, January 7, 1863. 
Major-General Burnside, Commanding, etc., Falmouth : 

General : Your communication of the 5th was delivered to me by your aide- 
de-camp at 13 M. to-day. 

In all my communications and interviews with you since you took command of 
the Army of the Potomac, I have advised a forward movement across the Rappa- 
hannock. At our interview at Warrenton, I urged that you should cross by the 
fords above Fredericksburgh, rather than to fall down to that place, and, when I 
left you at Warrenton, it was understood that at least a considerable part of your 
army would cross by the fords, and I so represented to the President. It was this 
modification of the plan proposed by you, that I telegraphed you had received his 
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approval. "When the attempt at Frederioksburgh was abandoned, I advised you 
to renew the attempt at some other point, either in whole or in part, to torn the 
enemy's works, or to threaten their wings or communications ; in other words, to 
keep the enemy occupied till a favorable opportunity offered to strike a decisive 
blow. I particularly advised you to use your cavalry and light artillery upon his 
communications, and attempt to cut off his supplies and engage him at an advan- 
tage. 

In all our interviews I have urged that our first object was, not Kichmond, 
but the defeat or scattering of Lee's army, which threatened Washington and the 
line of the Upper Potomac. I now recur to these things simply to remind you of 
the general views which I have expressed, and which I still hold. 

The circumstances of the case, however, have somewhat changed since the 
early part of November. The chances of an extended line of operations are now, 
on account of the advanced season, much less than then. But the chances are still 
in our favor to meet and defeat the enemy on the Rappahannock, if we can effect 
a crossing in a position where we can meet the enemy on favorable, or even equal, 
terms. I therefore still advise a movement against him. The character of that 
movement, however, must depend upon circumstances, which may change any day 
and almost any hour. If the enemy should concentrate his forces at the place 
you have selected for a crossing, make it a feint and try another place. Again, 
the circumstances at the time may be such as to render an attempt to cross the en- 
tire army not advisable. In that case theory suggests that, while the enemy con- 
centrates at that point, advantages can be gained by crossing smaller forces at other 
points, to cut off his lines, destroy his communication, and capture his rear guards, 
outposts, etc. The great object is to occupy the enemy, to prevent his making 
large detachments or distant raids, and to injure him all you can with the least 
injury to yourself. If this can be best accomplished by feints of a general cross- 
ing and detached real crossings, take that course ; if by an actual general cross- 
ing, with feints on other points, adopt that course. There seems to me to be many 
reasons why a crossing at some point should be attempted. It will not do to keep 
your large army inactive. As you yourself admit, it devolves on you to decide 
upon the time, place, and character of the crossing which you may attempt. I 
can only advise that an attempt be made, and as early as possible. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. M. Halleck, General-in-Chief. 

VII. 

January 8, 1863. 
General Bubnside : 

I understand General Halleck has sent you a letter, of which this is a copy. I 
approve this letter. 1 deplore the want of concurrence with you in opinion by 
your general officers, but I do not see the remedy. Be cautious, and do not under- 
stand that the Government or country is driving you. I do not yet see how I 
could profit by changing the command of the Army of the Potomac, and if I did, 
I should not wish to do it by accepting the resignation of your commission. 

A. Lincoln. 

VIII. 

The work of compilation has established the authenticity of a 
famous order which properly forms the sequel of the history pre- 
sented in the preceding letters and dispatches. This was known 
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in the discussions of the time as " Order No. 8." It was prepared 
by General Burnside, and decreed the dismissal of Generals 
Hooker, Newton, Brooks, and Cochrane, and the relief from duty 
of Generals Franklin, W. F. Smith, Sturgis, and others. It was 
not approved by Mr. Lincoln, and an order of the same number, on 
another subject, took its place in the official series. It was printed 
as a newspaper special, but its authenticity was first questioned, 
and then denied. Subsequently, General Burnside mentioned its 
general character and history, before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, but its terms were not given. After General 
Burnside's death it was given in Poore's Life of that officer, but 
necessarily without the full text of the orders and dispatches, 
which now serve to fully explain it. The original has now been 
discovered, and has its proper place in the War Records. 

Briefly stated, its history is this : Soon after Mr. Lincoln had 
declined to accept the resignation of General Burnside, the latter 
ordered a second crossing of the river. But that furious storm set 
in which gave the name of " Mud March " to the movement, and 
the army returned to its camps. There was much severe and open 
criticism of the move by a number of high officers. Thereupon 
General Burnside caused Order No. 8 to be drawn up, and also 
wrote his resignation. He took both to Washington, and said to 
the President that he must approve the order, or accept the resig- 
nation. Mr. Lincoln declined to give his approval, and General 
Burnside was induced to take a leave of absence, instead of resign- 
ing. The President then assigned General Hooker, whom General 
Burnside had asked to have dismissed, to the command of the 
army. The following letters and orders tell the official story : 

IX. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 
January 23, 1863—8:50 p. m. 
His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States : 

I have prepared some very important orders, and I want to see you before 
issuing them. Can I see you alone if I am at the White House after midnight ? 
I must be back by 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

A. E. Burnside, Major-General Commanding. 

X. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 
January S3, 1863. 
General Orders, No. 8. 

I. General Joseph Hooker, Major-General of Volunteers and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral XJ. S. Army, having been guilty of unjust and unnecessary criuicisms of the 
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actions of his superior officers and of the authorities, and having, by the general 
tone of his conversation, endeavored to create distrust in the minds of officers who 
have associated with him, and having, by omissions and otherwise, made reports 
and statements which were calculated to create incorrect impressions, and for 
habitually speaking in disparaging terms of other officers, is hereby dismissed the 
service of the United States as a man unfit to hold an important commission dur- 
ing a crisis like the present, when so much patience, charity, confidence, consider- 
ation, and patriotism are due from every soldier in the field. This order is issued 
subject to the approval of the President of the United States. 

II. Brig.-Gen. W. T. H. Brooks, commanding First Division, Sixth Army 
Corps, for complaining of the policy of the Government, and for using 
language tending to demoralize his command, is, subject to the approval of the 
President, dismissed from the military service of the United States. 

III. Brig. -Gen. John Newton, commanding Third Division, Sixth Army 
Corps, and Brig-Gen. John Cochrane, commanding First Brigade, Third Division, 
Sixth Army Corps, for going to the President of the United States with criticisms 
upon the plans of their commanding officer, are, subject to the approval of the 
President, dismissed from the military service of the United States. 

IV. It being evident that the following named officers can be of no further 
service to this army, they are hereby relieved from duty, and will report in person 
without delay to the Adjutant-General U. 8. Army : Maj.-Gen. W. B. Franklin, 
Commanding Left Grand Division ; Maj.-Gen. W. F. Smith, Commanding Sixth 
Corps ; Brig. -Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Commanding Second Division, Ninth 
Corps ; Brig.-Gen. Edward Ferrero, Commanding Second Brigade, Second 
Division, Ninth Army Corps ; Brig.-Gen. John Cochrane, Commanding First 
Brigade, Third Division, Sixth Corps ; Lieut. -Col. J. H. Taylor, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, Right Grand Division. 

By Command of Maj.-Gen. A. B. Burnside. 

Lewis Richmond, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

XI. 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, January 25, 1863. 

MAJOR-GENERAL HaIXBCK : 

My dear Sir : Please meet General Burnside here at 10 o'clock this morning. 

Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

XII. 

War Department, Adjt.-Gen.'s Office, 
Washington, D. C, January 25, 1863. 
General Orders, No. 20 : 

I. The President of the United States has directed : 

1st. That Major-Gen. A. E. Burnside, at his own request, be relieved from the 
command of the Army of the Potomac. 

2d. That Major-Gen. E. V. Sumner, at his own request, be relieved from 
duty in the Army of the Potomac. 

3d. That Major-Gen. W. B. Franklin be relieved from duty in the Army 
of the Potomac. 

4th. That Major-Gen. J. Hocker be assigned to the command of the Army 
of the Potomac. 
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II. The officers relieved as above, -will report in person to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

B. D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Though the above orders are not new, such fresh and forcible 
meaning is imparted to them by the records which precede, as to 
fully justify their reproduction. The same remarks are applicable 
to Mr. Lincoln's letter to General Hooker, which properly closes 
this notable chapter in the history of the Army of the Potomac, 
and which is as remarkable as the circumstances under which it 
was written. 

XIII. 
Washington, J>. C, January 25, 1863. 
Major-Gen. J. Hooker, commanding, etc. : 

General : The President directs me to say that he wishes an interview with 
you at the Executive Mansion as early as possible. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief. 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1863. 
Major-General Hooker : 

General : I have placed you at the head of the Army of the Potomac. Of 
course I have done this upon what appears to me to be sufficient reasons, and yet I 
think it best for you to know that there are some things in regard to which I am 
not quite satisfied with you. I believe you to be a brave and skillful soldier, which, 
of course, I like. I also believe you do not mix politics with your profession, in 
which you are right. You have confidence in yourself, which is a valuable, if not 
an indispensable, quality. You are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, 
does good rather than harm, but I think that during General Burnside's command 
of the army you have taken counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as much as 
you could, in which you did a great wrong to the country, and to a most meritori- 
ous and honorable brother officer. I have heard, in such way as to believe it, of 
your recently saying that both the army and the Government needed a dictator. 
Of course it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the command. 
Only those generals who gain successes can set up dictators. What I now ask of 
you is military success, and I will risk the dictatorship. The Government will 
support you to the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it has 
done, and will do, for all commanders. I much fear that the spirit which you have 
aided to infuse into the army, of criticising their commander and withholding 
confidence from him, will now turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can to 
put it down. Neither you nor Napoleon, H he were alive again, could getany good 
out of an army while such a spirit prevails in it. And now, beware of rashness. 
Beware of rashness, but with energy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give 
lis victories. Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 



